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treatises of her accomplished orator bring it
home to our imaginations as no other writing
could do. Neither Livy, nor Tacitus, nor Ter-
ence, nor Seneca, nor Pliny, nor Quintilian,
is an adequate spokesman for the Imperial
City. They write Latin; Cicero writes Eoman.
"You will say that Cicero's language is
undeniably studied, but that Shakespeare's is
as undeniably natural and spontaneous; and
that is what is meant when the Classics are
accused of being mere artists of words. Here
we are introduced to a further large question,
which gives me the opportunity of anticipa-
ting a misapprehension of my meaning. I ob-
serve, then, that not only is that lavish rich-
ness of style which I have noticed in Shake-
speare justifiable on the principles which I
have been laying down, but, what is less easy
to receive, even elaborateness in composition
is no mark of trick or artifice in an author.
Undoubtedly, the works of the classics, particu-
larly the Latin, are elaborate; they have cost
a great deal of time, care and trouble. They
have had many rough copies, I grant it. I
grant also that there are writers of name, an-
cient and modern, who really are guilty of the
absurdity of making sentences, as the very
end of their literary labor. Such was Isocra-
tes; such were some of the sophists. They
were set on words, to the neglect of thoughts
or things; I can not defend them. If I must
give an English instance of this fault, much
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